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DRUDGE. 


By Josephine Preston Peabody. 





I waited long until the sky 
Should give me of its blue 
To weave and wear, and share and 
weave 
The very stars into. 
The days they went, the years they 
went, 
And left my hands instead 
Another thing for wonderment, 
—The mending and the bread. 


Ah me, and one must set a hand 
To burnish up the task, 

And hush and hush the old demand 
A wakeful heart will ask. 

But with a star’s clear eye on me, 
Oh, I can hear it said, 

“What souls there be, that only see 
The mending and the bread!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





King Edward in his speech at the 
opening of the session of Parliament, 
Feb. 12, promised legislation to allow 
women to serve on local bodies. 





Sir Charles Dilke has presented” in 
Parliament a bill to remove women’s 
disabilities. It provides for enfran- 
chising every registered man and 
woman of full age residing in the 
area where an election, either Parlia- 
mentary or local, is being held, and 
that nobody shall be disqualified by 
sex or marriage from being elected 
to either House of Parliament, or to 
local bodies, or from exercising any 
public functions whatever. 





Fifty-six women suffragists, who 
were arrested within the precincts of 
Parliament on Feb. 13, were arraigned 
at a police court the next morning, 
charged with disorderly conduct and 
resisting the police. Mrs. Despard, a 
sister of General French, who has tak- 
en a prominent part in the suffragist 
movement and who was the leader of 
yesterday’s attack on the House of 
Commons, was sentenced to pay a fine 
of $10 or undergo twenty-one days’ im- 
prisonment. Some of the women who 
previously had been imprisoned for 
engaging in suffragist demonstrations 
were also fined $10, with the option 
of a month’s imprisonment. The rest 
of the prisoners were condemned to 
pay fines of $5 each or undergo two 
weeks in jail. They all elected to go 
to prison. 





The National Suffrage Convention 
has just closed a harmonious and 
successful meeting in Chicago. We 
begin the report this week. The pub- 
lication of the addresses and reports 
will continue through several isues. 





In the Massachusetts House of Rep- 





resentatives, the bill to submit a wo- 
man suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment to the people was defeated, 14 
to 125 on Wednesday last. 





A bill introduced in the South Caro- 
lina Senate to abolish the wife’s right 
to dewer in her husband’s property has 
been disturbing the serenity of wo- 
men in that State. It has however, 
been voted down; several senators who 
voted in favor at first subsequently 
changed their minds and opposed it. 

The Fairfax Finterprise remarks: 


One senator said that he would now 
oppose it because he had “heard from 
home.” Let them all “hear from 
home.” Not many women, we fancy, 
endorse a law to make them actual 
and veritable paupers. 





The University Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of Lincoln, Neb., has started a 
good work. It has undertaken the 
work of bringing speakers before the 
students, and of extending the work in 
other colleges throughout Nebraska. 
Officers of the association are: Mrs. 
Minnie T. England, president; Miss 
Alice B. Ensign, vice-president; Wm. 
Coan, secretary: Miss Mattie Allen, 
treasurer. The association has a mem- 
bership of twenty with a promise of a 
large increase in the near future. 





A New Zealand paper, which records 
the manner in which the male electors 
of that country regarded the extension 
of the Franchise to women, says: 


“Mrs. W. A. Graham being the first 
lady to exercise her privilege at the 
main polling booth in the Waipa elec- 
torate, Mr. Kirk, the returning officer, 
presented her with a very choice bou- 
quet of flowers in honor of the occa- 
sion. In the Waikato electorate Miss 
Le Quesne secured the same honor.” 





Although the recent exposition of 
safety devices and industrial hygiene 
held at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory in New York City, by the Insti- 
tute of Social Service, attracted such 
widespread attention, scarcely any one 
was aware that it was entirely the 
work of a woman, Mrs. W. H. Tolman, 
wife of the director of the Institute. 
Mrs. Tolman measured and allotted 
every inch of space, .passed upon all 
the devices, and went out day after 
day, in rain and snow, to interview in- 
ventors and overcome the suspicion 
with which they naturally regarded a 
thing arranged solely for the public 
good, and not with a view to money 
making. In this last she was so en- 
tirely successful that the exhibitors are 
not only willing, but eager, to go to 
Boston and Chicago, where similar 
expositions are to be held, and when 
the New York exhibit closed they all 
joined in presenting her with a loving 
cup and a bouquet of flowers. 





The Tennessee Legislature has 
passed a bill permitting women to 
practise law. This was done at the 
request of two young women lawyers. 
Now let Tennessee amend its anti- 
quated law which still empowers a 
husband to will away his unborn child 
from its mother. 





As the Massachusetts Anti-Suffrage 
Association has sent out this year’s 
‘“Remonstrance” all over the United 
States, the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association has got out a docu- 
ment in answer to it, entitled “For 
Equal Rights.” This may be ordered 
from our State Suffrage Headquarters 
at 6 Marlborough street, Boston, at 
$1.50 per 100, postpaid. 





Delegate Haskell, a member of the 
Oklahoma Constitutional Convention, 
who voted against equal suffrage, pre- 
sumably on the ground that women 
are too excitable to vote, was so car- 
ried away by his temper during a 
debate in the convention a few days 
later that he hurled an inkstand at 
the head of Delegate Baker, and was 
only restrained by the intervention of 
the bystanders from engaging in a free 
fight with fists. 





Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, one of the 





best short-hand reporters in the United 
States, took notes for the Woman’s 
Journal of the chief speeches made at 
the National Suffrage Convention. 
Send a three months’ subscription to 
the Journal at 25 cents for some friend 
who would enjoy reading these 
speeches. 





Jane Addams, at the National Wo- 


man Suffrage convention in Chicago | 


the other day, reviewed the objections 
that had been made to putting a wo- 
man suffrage clause into Chicago's 
new city charter. She said among 
other things: “We were told that 
in a great metropolitan city like Chi- 
cago, if the ballot were placed in the 
hands of women, the women of the 
under-world could vote. Personally, I 
have never been so angry as when 
these women have been brought into 
court and fined, and blackmailed by 
the police, and sent to prison. I think 
nothing would purify the police force 
at the point where it needs it the 
most, so much as equal suffrage. We 
eannot afford to have helpless people 
anywhere. If women are not to be 
protected all along the line, like chil- 
dren, they should be given the right 
to protect themselves.” At the recent 
suffrage hearing in Albany, much 
stress was laid by the anti-suffragists 
upon the fact that there are 60,000 
fallen women in New York city, who 
might vote. “Sixty thousand fallen 
women in New York city alone!” said 
one old gentleman, for Many years an 
acute observer of life. “Rightly 
viewed, they are 60,000 arguments for 


" 


woman suffrage! 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association opened its annual 
convention in the Music Hall, Chicago, 


on the afternoon of Feb. 14. The pres- | 


ident, Miss Shaw, occupied the chair. 
Lorado Taft’s bust of Susan B. An- 
thony, its pedestal draped with the 
Stars and Stripes, stood at one side of 
the platform, and a fine photograph 
of her at the other, while the face of 
Lucy Stone looked down upon the 
speakers from above. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Jean F. 
Loba of the First Congregational 
Church, Evanston. Addresses of wel- 
come were made by Mrs. Ella S. Stew- 
art on behalf of the Illinois E. S. A., 
by Rt. Rev. Bishop Samuel E. Fallows 
on behalf of the churches, and by Mrs. 
Susanna M. D. Fry on behalf of the 
National W. C. T. U. Each of the 
speakers referred to the early advo- 
cacy of equal suffrage by Lincoln, 
whose birthday had just been cele- 
brated. Mrs. Fry said: “Lincoln was 
a brother, not a_ brother-in-law, if 
like thought makes kin.”’ 

In introducing Mrs. Fannie J. Fer- 
nald, president of Maine, and Mrs. 
Mary Simpson Sperry, president of 
California, to respond to the addresses 
of welcome, Miss Shaw said: ‘These 
responses from the Atlantic and the 
Pacific coasts will represent greetings 
from all the women between.” 

The presidents of the Chicago P. E. 
Club, the North Side P. E. Club, the 
South Side P. E. Club and the Evans- 
ton P. E. Club were introduced by 
Miss Shaw, and cheered by the audi- 
ence. 

After the appointment of the usual 
committees, the convention listened to 
a remarkably able symposium on Mu- 
nicipal Suffrage for Women, Mrs. 
Florence Kelley presiding. Mrs. El- 
len M. Henrotin was to have presided 
over this symposium and Mrs. Kelley 
over the Industrial symposium, but as 
Mrs. Kelley was obliged to leave be- 
fore the date fixed for the latter, she 
and Mrs. Henrotin exchanged chair- 
manships. Miss Anna E. Nicholes 
spoke on The Ballot for Working Wo- 
men, Miss Sophonisba Breckenridge 
on The Civic Duty of Women, Mrs. 
Lilla D. Monroe on Municipal Suffrage 
in Kansas and Miss Kate M. Gordon 
on Some Experiments in New Orleans. 
Mrs. Monroe called attention to the 
fact that the twentieth anniversary of 
the granting of municipal suffrage in 
Kansas was very near (it was granted 
on Miss Anthony’s birthday), and she 
gave statistics as to the great pros- 
perity of the State. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley said: “Note the enormous 
number of animals and tons of corn 
raised in Kansas, for in Oregon it 
was said that equal suffrage would be 
very bad for business.” 


Thursday Evening. 


Rev. Olympia Brown of Wisconsin 


| offered prayer. Dr. Howard S. Taylor 
gave the address of welcome in behalf 
of the Mayor. In illustrating the slow- 
ness with which people take in new 
| ideas, Dr. Taylor said: “It took the 
| aspiring anglo-Saxon race 700 years to 
jlearn that a man could get into a 
| shirt without pulling it over his nead.” 
|; He said our advance was so slow be- 
‘cause we carry a great load of inher- 
ited tradition and prejudice with us, 
as the snail carries its shell. 

Mrs. Gertrude E. Blackwelder, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Woman’s Club, 
gave a graceful address of welcome in 
behalf of that great club, with its 
1000 members and its glorious record 
of fine civie work. 

Mrs. Minnie E. Watkins, president 
'of the Illinois State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, with its 294 clubs, gave 
an address of welcome in behalf of 
the club women. She bore strong tes- 
timony to the growth of suffrage sen- 
timent among the women of the 
clubs. “Through the work of our In- 
dustrial, Civil Service and Legislative 
committees,” she said, “we have 
learned our need of the ballot. I am 
the seventh president of the Illinois 
State Federation. Four of my prede- 
cessors were suffragists, but they were 
none of them at liberty to do for it 
the things that I ean do today.” 

Professor Charles R. Henderson 
made the address of welcome on be- 
half of the University of Chicago. 
Responses were given by Miss Camp- 
bell of Pennsylvania and Miss Black- 
well of Massachusetts. After a song 
by Rose Lutiger Gannon, Hon. Oliver 
W. Stewart of Illinois spoke on The 
Logic of Popular Government, taking 
strong ground in favor of equal rights 
for women. 

A telegram of greeting was read 
from Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen of Tor- 
onto, in behalf of the Canadian Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and a tele- 
gram from Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
Dr. Frances Woods and Mrs. Ida Por- 
ter Boyer, conveying congratulations 
to the president, Miss Shaw, on her 
60th birthday. The president's annual 
address closed the evening, and it was 
clear that age had not lessened her 
eloquence. 


Friday Morning. 


| Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton spoke on 
“Progress,” outlining the history of 
that publication, and saying that Miss 
, Shaw had for a long time been strong- 
ly urging that it should be made the 
national organ and _ ~be_ published 
monthly. Miss Shaw confirmed this 
‘and added that she would never rest 
and never die until “Progress” was 
made a weekly. She was confident 
that under Mrs. Upton’s management 
it could be made self-supporting, and 
that the Association would ultimately 
be able to pay some one a handsome 
salary for editing it. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall presented 
the plan of the Woman’s National 
Council for a memorial to Miss An- 
thony in the form of a bust. 

Mrs. Mary C. Gannett of Rochester 
presented the plan for a memorial in 
the form of a building for the women 
students in the University of Roches- 
ter. She moved the adoption of the 
following resolution: 

‘That the N. A. W. S. A. welcomes 
and approves the proposed memorial 
to Susan B. Anthony, and hereby re- 
cords its endorsement of the plans of 
the Anthony Memorial Association, 
and urges the hearty co-operation of 
our members.” 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery and Mrs. 
Florence Kelley seconded the motion. 
Speeches against the resolution were 
made by Miss Clay of Kentucky, Mrs. 
Clark of Rochester and Mrs. Churchill 
of California; speeches in favor by 
Mrs. McLean of Ohio, Mrs. Avery, 
Mrs. Kelley, Mrs. Monroe of Kansas, 
Mrs. Rainsford of Rochester and Miss 
Sweeney of Pittsburgh, Pa. Miss 
Shaw called the vice-president to the 
chair and explained the friendly feel- 
ing that Miss Susan B. Anthony had 
toward a memorial of this general 
kind and the great interest that Miss 
'Mary S. Anthony took in this particu- 
lar plan. Miss Shaw recommended 
that the last clause of the proposed 
,resolution should be changed before 
, it was adopted, as the N. A. W. S. A., 
| while friendly to the Rochester me- 
;morial, was going to urge a special 
memorial of its own in the form of a 
| $100,000 fund for suffrage work. Miss 
|Clay urged that the last eight words 
|of the proposed resolution be left out. 
Mrs. Gannett consented to leave them 
|out, and the resolution, thus amended, 
|was then carried unanimously. Mrs. 
|Gannett returned thanks in behalf of 
her association. 

; The State report of California was 
|then given by Mrs. Mary Simpson 
|Sperry. Mrs. Ella J. Stewart reported 
!for Illinois, Mrs. Jessie Waite Wright 
|for the District of Columbia, Miss 

Laura Clay for Kentucky, Mrs. Clara 
|B. Arthur for Michigan and Mrs. Lucia 
| Ames Mead for Massachusetts. 


(To be continued.) 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss Jane A. Stewart of Philadel- 
phia contributed an article on “The 
Progress of Woman's Enfranchise 
ment” to the Union Signal of Feb. 7. 


Mrs. Henry True, is president of the 
Denver, Col., school board. In Denver 
the board chooses its own president 
and Mrs. True was elected by the 
votes of her colleagues, all of whom 
were men, 


Mrs. Frank A. Walke is managing 
editor of the Jamestown Bulletin, pub- 
lished monthly at Norfolk, Va. This 
paper is devoted to Virginia history 
in Colonial days and information con- 
cerning the coming Jamestown Expo- 
sition. 

Miss Grace N. Wishar, of San Jose, 
Cal., is said to be the only woman 
theatrical scene-painter in the United 
States. She was educated in Paris, 
and has painted the scenery for three 
New York theatres—the Fifth Avenue, 
Manhattan and Herald Square. 


Miss Alice Perry has taken up the 
work of her late father and as county 
surveyor of Galway is the first woman 
to hold that position in Ireland. She 
is well qualified and will receive a 
permanent appointment. It is said, 
however, that she will receive $2,500 
a year, which is only one-half of the 
salary formerly paid. 


Mrs. E. Bonnemort was the only 
woman owner of 
sheep, among the members of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
which convened in Salt Lake not long 
since. This enterprising woman never 
hesitates, even in the severest weath- 
er, to make the long stage journey 
of 123 miles between Salt Lake and 
her ranch. 


flock-keeper, or 


Mrs. Denslow Eggleston, daughter- 
in-law of the president of the Pacific 
Express Company, will become a “pris- 
on angel,” being induced to take it up 
because of her husband being sent to 
prison for ten years for counterfeit- 
ing. The unhappiness of men and wo- 
men who are serving long sentences in 
jail having been brought home to her, 
she has dedicated the remainder of 
her life to their service. 


Mrs. Baird, who has been called “the 
queen of chess,” has published 1,200 
chess problems, and no woman has 
eclipsed the position which she holds 
in the chess world. She possesses 
about fifty prizes secureu in open com- 
petitions. Mrs. Baird’s father, mother 
and two brothers share her enthusiasm 
for chess. She has other recreations, 
including archery, tennis and cycling, 
while she has always been very fond 
of designing illuminations. 


Miss Loretta D. Bowen, who has 
been a school teacher in the schools 
at Anderson, Indiana, during which 
time more than three thousand chil- 
dren kave passed under her instrue- 
tion, was accorded a signal honor re- 
cently when a public reception was 
tendered her by the citizens of the 
place. An interesting program was 
rendered, congratulatory speeches de- 
livered, and a silver service presented. 


Miss Elizabeth Morris, who has just 
died in Philadelphia at the age of 86 
years, was the founder of the first as- 
sociation in the world for the relief of 
homeless and suffering animals. The 
work of caring for stray animals was 
begun in her own home. She picked 
up stray animals from the streets, find- 
ing homes for such as she could, but 
the majority, mostly cats, were chloro- 
formed and buried in the yard in the 
rear of her home. Her thought and 
care became contagious, and many 
people about to close their homes in 
the summer asked Miss Morris for safe 
places at which to board their pets. 
To fill this need the Morris refuge was 
opened, in 1874, The initiative of Miss 
Morris led to the establishment of in- 
stitutions similar to hers in America, 
England, Ireland, France and other 
countries. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION NOTES. 





The National American W. 8. A. is 
hojding a busy and successful conven- 
tion in Chicago. Up to this time (Feb. 
18) the weather has been perfect. The 
audiences are appreciative, the 
acoustic qualities of Music Hall excel- 
lent, and the hospitality of the Chi- 
cago suffragists most generous and 
cordial. 

At this Convention the Association 
was able to report a larger member- 
ship than ever before, and also larger 
financial receipts (apart from contri- 
butions for campaigns) than in any 
former year. More women have ob- 
tained full suffrage in 1906 than in any 
one year during the last half-century. 
The spirit prevailing is happy and 
hopeful. On the afternoon when 
pledges were taken for the Susan B. 
Anthony Woman Suffrage Fund near- 
ly $24,000 was pledged on the spot. 
Much excellent work has peen report- 


ed. and many admirable spee-hes 
made. 

Jane Addams entertained all the 
delegates and alternates at luncheon 


one day at Hull House, and showed 
them something of the manifold bene- 
ficent activities of that famous social 
settlement. The Chicago Woman's 
Club gave the convention a reception, 
a very brilliant affair. The delegates 
were invited to visit the University of 
Chicago and Northwestern University, 
and at each a representative of the 
Association addressed the _ students 
on woman suffrage. We were also 
taken on personally-conducted excur- 
sions around the city to see the siglits. 

The meetings were harmonious, 
und the old officers were re-etected al- 
most unanimously, with the addition 
of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery as a 
fellow vice-president with Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley. and the substitution of 
Mrs. Mary S. Sperry of California for 
Dr. Annice Jeffreys Myers of Oregon 


as second auditor. Miss Shaw pre- 
sided with her usual ability. There 


are 267 delegates present, representing 
21 States. 

The Chicago Charter Convention 
took its final action upon woman suf- 
frage, while the National Convention 
was in session. It defeated the pro- 
posal to ask the Legislature to sub- 
mit the question to the voters as a 
separate proposition, apart from the 
main body of the charter. The vote 
was a tie, 27 to 27, and the chairman 
gave his casting vote against it. When 
the agitation was begun for a woman 
suffrage clause in the new Chicago 
charter, the women who started it ex- 
pected to get nothing out of it but an 
educational campaign. They had no 
idea that they would come so near to 
an actual majority. The seventy-five 
yards of petitions that they sent in 
represent a great deal of hard work 
done and a vast amount of public in- 
terest awakened. 

A. &. B. 
Mrs. E. Frances Weber of Des 
Moines received a telegram from the 
mayor of that city on Feb. 15, an- 
nouncing that Miss Anthony's birthday 
had been splendidly celebrated there. 
Mrs. Weber had arranged for the cele- 
bration before she left for Chicago. It 
consisted in the presentation of por- 
traits of Miss Anthony to twelve of 
the public schools of Des Moines, six 
high and six grammar schools. In 
each the presentation was accom- 
panied with exercises in honor of Miss 
Anthony, in the presence of several 
hundred pupils. 


Miss Kate M. Gordon, of Louisiana, 
in the course of the convention, re- 
ceived word from New Orleans that 
some of the Northern “Antis’” were 
trying to organize an Anti-Suffrage 
Association there, and had asked Miss 
Sophie B. Wright. New Orleans’s he- 
loved philanthropist, to be one of the 
officers: but Miss Wright refused to 
have anything to do with it. Miss 
Gordon's face beamed like that of the 
Cheshire cat in “Alice in Wonderland” 
as she told about it—probably with 
the thought of the difficulty that 
the Northern anti-suffrage emissaries 


would have to organize anything in 
New Orleans that could stand up 
against the Era Club. 


The Chicago Woman's Club hospit- 
ably put its handsome and commodi- 
ous parlors, committee rooms and 
lunch room at the disposal of our dele- 
gates, to their great pleasure and com- 
fort. 





The memorial service for Miss An- 
thony and the other departed workers 
was touching and inspiring. Rev. Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones’s address seemed to 
make an especially deep impression. 





Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe and Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby arrived from the Pacific 
coast four days late, owing to wash- 
outs that delayed the trains. The 
president of Maine and the president 
of California each started two days 
ahead of time, for fear of blockades 


An important amendment to the 
constitution was adopted, changing the 
time of holding the National Conven- 
tion from midwinter to autumn. The 
next convention will be held in the fall 
of 1908, and probably in Buffalo, N. Y. 





The Association voted that its me- 
morial to Miss Anthony should he a 
fund of not less than $100,000, to be 
raised during the next two years, for 
suffrage work. A vote was also passed 
approving of the proposed memorial 
to Miss Anthony in the form of a 
building for the use of the women 
students at Rochester University. 





Mrs. Mary C. Gannett, of Rochester, 
N. Y.. was pronounced by some Chi- 


cago settlement workers to be the 
handsomest woman among the dele- 
gates to the (Convention. Others 


thought that this distinction belonged 
to Miss Caroline Lexow of the College 
Equal Suffrage League. 





It was voted to have a Congressional 
Hearing next January, if possible, 
when the General Officers of the Na- 
tional Association and one delegate 
from each State Suffrage Association 
will urge the plea for a Sixteenth 
Amendment. 





voted to recommend every 
local P. E. Club to subscribe for Jus 
Suffragii, the organ of the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance. It is 
published monthly, in English, by Miss 
Martina Kramers, 92 Kruiskade, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, price 82 cents a year. 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Swarth- 
more, Pa., will be glad to receive and 
forward subscriptions. 


It was 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In her address at the National Suf- 
frage Convention, Rev. Apna H, Shaw 
said in part: 

We have never been more enthusias- 
tic than today. Never has there been 
nu year in the history of the movement 
since Australian women were enfran- 
chised when we have been more en- 
couraged. Victory has not come in the 
United States; but we are not working 
for freedom in the United States alone 
Wherever freedom comes to any wo- 
men, that is our victory. And when 
the new constitution of Finland grant- 
ed absolute and perfect equality to its 
women citizens, that was our victory, 
as it was the victory of Finland. We 
rejoice in the fact that in that nation 
full and complete enfranchisement has 
come to more women in 1906, than has 
ever come to any body of women since 
freedom was granted to the women of 
Australia. That is the direct line of 
our work, and it is a glorious victory. 

Then from Natal, in South Africa, 
has come the news that the men of 
that civilization have granted munici- 
pal suffrage to women. The women of 
Natal, who were reaching out for it, 
have accepted it from the hands of the 
men in South Africa. 

So over the globe this great spirit 
of freedom is breathing. Now it is in 
Finland, now in Natal, now at the foot 
of Mt. Ararat, where the ark rested. 
The Catholicos or high priest of that 
conservative people and religion, the 
Armenians, issued a_ bill regard- 
ing the government of the church, de- 
claring that the membership should 
have a voice in its management. But 
j}some said that would inelude the wo- 
| men, and they wrote to the head of the 
church, pointing out this defect. He 
then issued a second bill, and in it he 
declared not only that the women 
should have a voice in the election of 
officers, but that they should be eligi- 
ble with the men to hold official posi- 
tion. So, from Russia to South Africa, 
the echoes of freedom for women are 
heard, and in this great land of bhoast- 
ed freedom, some day freedom will 
come to us. So we are encoouraged. 

Never has there been conducted in 
this country such a great campaign as 
has been carried on during the past 
|}year in Oregon. That campaign was 
in no sense a defeat. It is true the 
amendment was not carried at the 
polls, but we learned more in that 
campaign than we had ever learned in 
any other. It is a good thing to know 
how strong the friends in battle are, 
and it is also a good thing to know 
where the strength of the enemy lies. 
and that was revealed to us in the 
Oregon campaign as never before. 





When the vote in Oregon was count- 





ed,—repeat it over and over again to 
their honor!—it was found that 37,000 
men cast their votes in favor of wo- 
men’s freedom. All honor to those 37,- 
000 men, whose descendants will not 
be ashamed, of their fathers’ act! 
There are today “Sons and Daughters 
of the Revolution.” There will some 
day be “Sons and Daughters of the 
Evolution of Women’s Freedom,” but 
there will never be “Sons and Daugh- 
ters” of the Tories who fought against 
the Revolution, and there will never 
be daughters and sons of the Tories 
who are fighting against this Evolu- 
tion. 

This year I took for my motto those 
splendid words: “Truth loses many 
battles, but always wins its war.” 

We did not win, save as those who 
fight for the truth are always the only 
people who win. There never was, 
there never will be—greater defeat of 
any human life than the victory which 
comes to the msn or woman who is 
fighting against the truth. And there 
never can be a greater victory to any 
human soul than the fact that it is 
fighting for the truth, whether it wins 
or not. 

In the great State of Oklahoma, just 
organizing itself into a new republic, 
we have had our latest battle, striving 
to have left out of the constitution 
that word which no right-minded con- 
stitution should ever put in, the word 
“male.” When | was traveling there 
two years ago, I realized what it 
meant to the women who helped to 


build up that State. That the men 
should forget the women who have 


helped to make that State possible, is 
hard to believe. But that it is true 
must be accepted. The obligution it 
lays upon us is to do better and harder 
work. We know who our enemies are, 
and where they are, and we know bet- 
ter how to meet them. 

This has been a year of victory in 
that more women have been enfran- 
chised than in any previous year, as 
I have said. We have the largest mem- 
bership that we have ever had. We 
come together in hope and in the firm 
determination that we will fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer, an 
all the summers of our life. and then 
the battle will not be finished and the 
work will not be done unless the vic- 
tory is absolutely won. 

In England women have borne im- 
prisonment and suffering for righte- 
ousness’ sake, and only today we read 
of 51 women behind the bars of Eng- 
lish prisons, because they asked that 
the men of the British Parliament, 
whom they had helped to elect. should 
stand by the women. I rejoice that 
there were those who were willing to 
be imprisoned for the sake of a great 
principle. We send tonight our word 
of sympathy, our word of appreciation, 
and, while the methods of our English 
sisters are not ours, vet, I for one re- 
joice that my countrywomen—for I 
was born in England, and was never 
so proud of it before—are ready to 
suffer for a great truth’s sake. 

While we have cause to rejoice, or 
have also cause for sorrow as an or- 
ganization, it has been the saddest 
year we have known or can know, 
for there has gone out from among us 
the visible presence of her who was 
our leader for many, many years. And 
I came in with others directly from the 
home in Rochester where we attended 
the funeral services of the dear sister 
Mary, sister and life-long friend of 
our dear leader, Susan B. Anthony, 
who entered the movement before her 
distinguished sister, and who has been 
her faithful co-worker and made a 
home for her when she returned weary 
from her toil. They have both folded 
their hands in rest since our last con- 
vention. Each gave the best that was 
in her. Each gave her whole life, and 
each, in passing away, gave all she 
left to the work of the cause. The 
sorrow is ours. The peace, the rest, 
the triumphal reward of loving ser- 
vice are theirs. It is not a sad thine 
for the old to rest after a life of ser- 
vice, and I hope we shall spend no 
time weeping and bewailing or turn- 
ing to the past, but, with our faces 
toward the future, let us remember the 
past, with the inspiration we have 
received from our great leader, and go 
on fighting her battle and your bat- 
tle and the world’s battle and God's 
battle, until victory shall be ours. 


DR. TAYLOR’S ADDRESS. 

Dr. Howard S. Taylor, in welcoming 
the National Suffrage Convention to 
Chicago, said in part: 

His Honor the Mavor has asked me 
as a member of his cabinet and his 
friend, to represent him this evening 
in extending the hearty welcome of 
the Chief Magistrate to the visiting 





delegates. The duty is a very con- 
genial one. I do not remember the 


time since I emerged from my teens 
when I was not heartily and unre- 
servedly in favor of woman suffrage, 
without limitations or restrictions of 
any kind. I have never known the 
time or situation when I felt it any 
burden to speak for it, and to vote for 
it if occasion offered 

I was converted very early, and my 
conversion has been a growing one, 
until my conviction hus now crystal- 


lized into absolute prejudice, and I 
im intolerant on this subject. 
The first conclusive argument that 





came to my mind was this fact. I knew 
then, and | know now, that my moth- 
er, in point of natural intelligence and 
in education, was far superior to most 
of the men in the community where I 
lived, and yet my mother witnessed 
from season to season the politicians 
going out to the almshouses and asy- 
lums and refuges, and hauling in the 
poor old wrecks of men to vote on 
subjects that materially concerned the 
well-being of the community, the pro- 
tection of the home and the rearing 
of boys and girls,—a privilege that 
my mother was not permitted to have. 
So, too, my sister, a cultivated wo- 
man of great force of character, a 
tux-payer, a single woman, has to see 
the shambling quarrymen stumbling 
by her house as they go to the polis 
to vote, a function which she cannot 
perform. ° 

Looking at the evolution of our 
zreat republic, it is a matter of amaze- 
ment that full suffrage did not come 
to women long ago. Take, for in- 
stance, the first chapter of our story, 
when the old Liberty bell clanged out 
to the world the doctrines that all men 
are created equal and are endowed 
with certain inalienable rights, to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that to secure these rights, gov- 
ernments are established among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. There is no 
casuistry, however dextrous, that can 
tale woman out of that charter, in my 
opinion. Certainly her right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
can hardly be disputed, and the fact 
that she is governed, and ovght to be 
governed by her own consent. is just 
as conclusive. Yet, after eight years’ 
dreadful war, in which the women of 
America had their full share of ser- 
vice and perhaps a little more than 
their full share of suffering, when 
American independence was an estab- 
lished fact, and our patriot fathers sat 
down and wrote the great muniment 
of our government, the Constitution, 
they forgot the patriot mothers. I 
do not underst:nd it. 


Then came another great epoch of 
picneer adventure and progress. A 
story, almost any chapter of which 
would be as thrilling and romantic as 
the story of the Argonauts. Brave 
and mighty men and _ brave-hearted 
women trekked off into the wilderness 
and battled with savage men and 
animals, with disease and suffering. 
Heaven knows how much it cost them 
all, and yet I am satisfied that the 
pioneer mothers bore most. Yet when 
all had been done, and the great wil- 
derness had been overcome, when 
homes had begun to take the place of 
the silent solitudes; when the founda- 
tions of these great western sovereign- 
ties had been fully established, and 
the pioneer fathers got down to writ- 
ing the Constitution, again they left 
the pioneer mothers out. It was dis- 
covered that 1 woman was not “a per- 
son.” 

Then there came another great 
epoch, the period when the ouestion 
of foreign immigration had to 
be settled. There had grown up 
n sentiment that our _ institutions 
were in danger because of the inflow- 
ing tide of the uninstructed and the 
incompetent from abroad, and a great 
public party arose which demanded 
that there should be some limit put 
upon this tide. In the late fifties, 
that party was put out, and the au- 
thoritative voice of Congress and the 
White House opened the gates of the 
country, and people sang: 


“Come from every nation, 
Come from every clime.” 


The peopte from all over the world 
were invited to come and share our 
home, and they came, and were given 
the sovereign power of voting. One 
would have thought that, if this great 
mass of raw citizenship was so readily 
incorporated into the electorate of the 
nition, the women might have slipped 
in in some way or other. Of course, 
the great majority of the immigrants, 
however poor and unfortunate, had in 
them the potentialities of a splendid 
citizenship, but many of them have 
taxed the optimism of the American 
people. But it is a wonder to me that 
ut the conclusion of that great battle 
of politics, and the settlement of 
these problems, our American legisla- 
tors should not have said: “Since we 
are inviting all the world to help us 
to settle our political, social and com- 
mercial questions, we will invite our 
own wives, mothers, sisters and 
daughters to do so.” But they did not. 
And I do not understand it. 

Then came another great epoch, the 
epoch of the Civil War, in which I 
had an humble part as a boy soldier, 
and it was a terrible time. I some- 
times think that when I have been 
on the other side for a thousand years 
I shall dream about it occasionally. 
And in all that awful conflict, [ think 
the women had the hardest of it. T 
remember, for instance, when I got 
home after the battle of Shiloh, on a 
furlough and saw my haggard mother, 
who had not heard from me for six 
weeks, and she only knew that the 
newspapers said that there were 25,- 
000 dead men lying among the tangled 
woods of Shiloh, I thought then, and 
I think now, that she had by far the 
hardest part to bear. And it was so 
all over the country, women working, 
waiting, with the anxious, pained 
waiting of those who do not know 
whether their dear ones are alive or 
dead. 

Well, the war was over. 
crashing of the cannon ceased, 


The 
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battle smoke blew away and the kind- 
ly green clothed the red fields riddled 
by shot and shell and we had peace. 
And then our government, with its 
new wards, the emancipated slaves, 
thought of nothing better to do than 
to give them the bal‘ot. I approved of 
it because I believed that we could deal 
better with the colored people as citi- 
zens than as helot». But when the 
government made this xreat army of 
recently emancipated slaves citizens, 
and gave them the ballot, doing it 
with a forecast of the patience that 
would be required, I wondered in my 
own heart, and I winder still, why it 
forget our patriotic mothers, wives 
and daughters. Why it did not give 
the ballot to them I do not know. 

But there are some signs of the 
times that are wonderfully promising. 
We are entering another period of 
struggle, which pretty much every- 
body who does not need to be tre- 
panned to get an idea into his head, 
knows is a struggle in the evolution 
of our republic. Before long we are to 
decide whether the almigi:ty dollar or 
the rising, aspiring spirit of progres- 
sive humanity is to govern this na- 
tion of ours. We are to decide wheth- 
er the spirit of '76 is to extend to no- 
bler achievements than we have yet 
seen, or whether this Columbia of ours 
is to be a hunting preserve for crazy 
billionaires. We do not need a Web- 
sterian intellect to recognize that “an 
honest man is the noblest work of 
God,” and that what we need more 
than anything else is honesty. The 
real reason why we wabble and strag- 
gle, is because there is a want of ethi- 
cal sense, cf plain uprightness and 
downrightness, and that is beginning 
to be felt by those men of America 
who have begun to tremble for the 
republic. The surest succor for pa- 
triotism now is for the men to do in 
political matters as they do in domes- 
tic and business matters, say to their 
mothers and wives and sisters and 
daughters: “Come and help us!” I 
know that in Chicago and in Illinois, 
if we could have a!l of the women 
brought into the public forum and en- 
franchised, the corruption of the city 
council and the State Legislature 
would be less than it is. We should 
have a higher state of morals among 
public men and we should have bet- 
ter statutes upon the books. There 
is no question about it. 

The subject is interminable, and my 
enthusiasm is inexhaustible. 

So far as Chicago is concerned, I 
may say: “Ladies, you are heartily 
welcome!” 





CONGRESSIONAL REPORT. 


Mrs. Florence Kelley, chairman of 
the Sub-Committee on Congressional 
Action, made the following report at 
the National Suffrage Convention: 

The Joint Resolution (86) of the U. 
S. House and Senate, providing for 
submitting a 16th Amendment to the 
vote of the Legislatures, was not re- 
ported to Congress for action. The 
House Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which the resolution was referred, 
suppressed it. 

The action of your Committee in 
the matter has been as follows: 

After the hearing in Washington in 
February, 1906, your Committee de- 
cided to enlist the co-operation of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs, in addition 
to the women’s clubs. 

The Industrial Advisory Board of 
the General Federation readily con- 
sented to send out a circular urging 
the G. F. W. C. to endorse the en- 
franchisement of women. This was 
done in April, 1906. The time was not 
considered ripe for a vote at the Bi- 
ennial in May, and none was taken. 

In September, 1906, your Committee 
addressed a circular directly to 4000 
clubs, asking them to interrogate can- 
didates for election to Congress as to 
their position in regard to Resolution 
86. 

A small number of unfavorable re- 
plies were received; a large number 
of favorable replies, and in many 
cases, clubs acted as requested with- 
out reptying, publishing in their local 
papers the responses “of the candi- 
dates. 

The members thus interrogated will 
constitute the 60th Congress, begin- 
ning next December. 

It is most «desirable 
ent Judiciary Committee members 
should not be reappointed, especially 
the chairman, Hon. John Jenkins, of 
Wisconsin 

The time for protest will be next 
December, when Congress meets to 
constitute itself and appoint its com- 
mittees. 

Meanwhile, the inaction of the Com- 
mittee should be made widely known, 
in conjunction with the fact that this 


that the pres- 


is the same Committee which 
strangled the Beveridge child-labor 
bill. 


IN BEHALF OF WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGES. 


One of the first things that the (ien- 
eral Edueation board will turn its at- 
tention to, now that its income has 
been enormously increased by John D. 
Rockefeller’s $32,000,000 gift, will be 
the needs of women's colleges. That 
Statement was made by Frederick T. 
Gates, the chairman of the board. 

“The question of co-education,” said 
he, “is no longer debatable. It has 
settled itself by the necessities of the 
case. The men’s colleges are crowded. 
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The women’s colleges are overcrowded, 
and there is absolutely no economical 
advantage in uniting them. 

“One of the first things to which the 
General Education board will now 
turn its attention will be the remedy- 
ing of this overcrowded condition, 
either by the establishment of new 
women’s colleges or by the enlarge- 
ment of those which now exist.” 

Institutions which Mr. Gates re- 
ferred to particularly as being “crowd- 
ed to overflowing” were Vassar, Bryp 
Mawr, Barnard, Wells, Elmira, Smith, 
Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe and Welles 
ley. 





The gift for general educational pur- 
poses of $32,000,000 by Mr. Rockefeller 
is reported to have started the women 
teachers of the State of Connecticut to 
renewed activity in their plan to start 
a woman's or teachers’ college in the 
State. It is announced that a formal 
request will be sent to the General 
Educational Board for a subsidy from 
the great Rockefeller gift for this pur- 
pose, and that the movement. wiil 
now be pressed to completion as rap- 
idly as possible. There is no woman’s 
college in Connecticut at present, nor 
any approach to such an institution. 
Trinity, Wesleyan and Yale, besides 
the smaller professional schools, give 
at present all of the higher education 
offered to the Connecticut public, but 
only at Yale is there any attempt made 
to offer opportunities for young wo- 
men. The Yale opportunities are re- 
stricted, moreover, and, except in the 
case of college graduates studying in 
the Graduate School, offer no regular 
degrees to young women teachers who 
have been coming in increasing num- 
bers, at their own expense. 





The million dollar gift of Mrs. Sage 
to the Emma Willard Seminary at 
Troy will be used immediately to de- 
velop the institution. At present there 
are several fine buildings located near 
the centre of the city. These struc- 
tures will be taken down and the ma- 
terial will be removed to a hill on 
Troy’s outskirts, where twenty-five 
acres will be utilized. The present site 
of the seminary will be converted into 
an ornamental park to remain the 
property of the school, thus forming 
an attractive memorial to Emma Wil- 
lard, whose statue will be placed in 
the centre with suitably commemora- 
tive tablets. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The famous prison of St. Lazare (for 
fallen women), one of the historic land- 
marks of Paris, is about to be pulled 
down. Mrs. Josephine Butler’s graphic 
description of this prison was lately 
printed in the Journal. 





When Mrs. Mary E. Craigie regis- 
tered at Albany as agent for the New 
York W. S. A., the papers teemed with 
paragraphs about the woman lobbyist. 
When Mrs. Eleanor Phillips registered 
as agent of the N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W., 
hardly any notice was taken of it. 





Miss Alice Linam, a missionary, 
writes from North Yenping, China: 
“As I go about visiting the different 
villages and churches, I find many 
things to encourage us. There is an 
increased desire among the women to 
learn to read, and to have their chil- 
dren educated.” 

An unprecedented addition has been 
made to the Edinburgh and _ District 
Trades Council in the persons of three 
women sent from the FEdinburgh 
Branch of the National Federation of 
Women Workers. They represent 300 
women workers in Edinburgh and vi- 
cinity. 





Senator Beveridge’s speech in advo- 
cacy of his child labor bill beat all 
records for years in point of length. 
He consumed the greater part of four 
legislative days of the Senate in its 
delivery and when printed it will fill 
about 300 pages of the Congressional 
Record. 





Wilbur Neshit, the author, was asked 
to answer for a symposium the ques- 
tion, “Who, in your estimation, was or 
is the greatest woman in the world?” 
Mr. Nesbit replied, “The unknown wo- 
man who invented apple pie. She was 
and is and ever will be the woman 
who has done more than any other to 
gladden the heart of man.” 





Mrs. Katherine Tingley, of the Point 
Loma homestead, near Los Angeles, 
who owns one hundred acres on the 
San Juan hill battlefield, near Santi- 
1go, Cuba, announces her intention to 
raise a monument there to mark the 
line of trenches. She will also put up 
a building to be used for a school at 
this historic spot. 





The Denver Post quotes Frederick 
K. Smutzer, secretary of the Denver 
Theatre Company, who witnessed one 
of the demonstrations by the English 
Suffragettes in London, as saying: “It 
did more good for the woman’s cause 
in England than anything that has 
yet happened, in that it created a great 
many new followers, and also shows 
that the women are in earnest.” 





The Knutsford Edition of The 
Works of Mrs. Gaskell (Putnam)— 
the biographical edition, edited by Dr. 





Adolphus W. Ward, and authorized by 
the Misses Gaskell—-has just been 
completed. It contains stories never 
before published, among them an ad- 
mirable series of ghost stories, and is 
now the only complete edition of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s works. 





Out of the 35,666 rural mail carriers 
of the United States, 253 are women. 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
De Graw says: “It is the experience 
of the department that some of the 
best rural carriers in the service are 
women. They are usually careful, 
painstaking and faithful employees, 
with proper appreciation of their re- 
sponsibilities as custodians of the 
mails.” 





Within the last six months 75 
women have graduated from one auto- 
mobile school as full-fledged chauf- 
feurs. Their diplomas state that they 
have passed a rigid examination, and 
that they have proved themselves not 
only skillful drivers, but expert ma- 
chinists, capable of taking apart any 
machine and putting it together again, 
and of repairing damages in case of 
accident. 





Miss Nannie B. Gaines, principal of 
the Methodist School for Girls at 
Hiroshima, Japan, writes: “We have 
a beautiful new building. Everyone 
says it is a marvel of beauty, conven- 
ience and economy. Large as our 
school is (nearly 700 pupils, leaving out 
the kindergarten and primary depart- 
ments), we are much smaller than the 
Buddhist Girls’ School, opened not 
long after ours. We could have more 





if we were able to take in all the 
pupils who want to come.” 

A testimonial was given on the 
evening of Feb. 7 to Mrs. Lillie Dev- 


ereux Blake, at the residence of Mrs. 
Esther Herrmann, 59 W. 56th street, 
New York City. Mrs. Herrmann ex- 
pressed women's appreciation of Mrs. 
Blake's efforts to secure better laws 
for women and children. Mrs. R. M. 
Bent, Mrs. Charles B. Reed, Mrs. 
Charlotte Wilbur, president of Sorosis, 
and Rev. Phoebe Hanaford also spoke. 
Mme. von Klenner had charge of the 
music. Representatives of many wom- 
en’s societies were present. 





Letters in favor of women suffrage 
were circulated at the recent suffrage 
hearing in New York from the follow- 
ing Albany clergymen: Rev. David O. 
Mears, of the Fourth Presbyterian 
church; Rev. D. W. Dayton, former 
pastor of the First Methodist church; 
Rev. C. W. Heisler, of the First Luth- 
eran church; Rev. I. D. Van Valken- 
burg, presiding elder of the Albany 
district; Rev. J. L. Fort, Jr., of the 
Ash Grove M. E. church; Rev. J. Wal- 
lace Young of the West End Presbyter- 
ian church; Rev. H. O. Hiscox of the} 
Calvary Baptist church; Rev. H. R. 
Sherwood of St. Luke’s M. E. church; 
Rev. R. W. C. Ziehman of the First M. 
E. church, Rensselaer, and Rev. J. W. 
Wemple of the Sixth Presbyterian 
church. 





A young American woman has or- 
ganized a new messenger service in 
Paris. She saw that such a service 
was greatly needed, and that there 
was a fortune in it for somebody. She | 
organized her company, with the help | 
of some Parisian financiers whom she 
knew socially, and who got her a con- 


cession from the Minister of Com- 
merce, Industries, Post and _ Tele- 
graph. The company is named “Les 


Petits Messagers.” The boys were 
chosen from among the sons of the 
employees of the Post and Telegraph 
Department. They will be furnished 
by the company with bicycles, and be 
allowed to buy them on easy _ pay- 
ments. They work only eight hours a 
day. 

Mrs. Samuel Leon Frank, of Balti- 
more, has been left in a position sim- 





ilar to that of Mrs. Russell Sage, only 
with a much lighter burden. She plans 
to dispose of the whole fortune of ber 
husband, the late Dr. Leon rank, of | 
Baltimore, in philanthropy. Among | 
her gifts, which now amount to $175,- 
000, are $80,000 to the Jewish hospital 
in Baltimore for a new wing, with 
$4,000 additional to endow a bed for 
trained nurses; $10,000 each to the He-! 
brew Benevolent Society and the He- | 
brew Orphan Asylum; $10,000 to the 
Daughters of Israel, who work among | 
women and working girls; $15,000 each | 
to the Hebrew Union College, in Cin- | 
cinnati, and the National Farm School, | 
at Doylestown, Pa., and $1,000 to the | 
Baltimore section of the Council of | 
Jewish Women. 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Miss Helen Taylor. 





It is with much regret that we have 
to announce the death, at the age of | 
seventy-six, of Miss Helen Taylor, | 
whose name has for so long been as- | 
sociated with the cause of women suf- | 
frage. It is a long time since that | 
“masterpiece of pro-suffrage  litera- 
ture,” the “Subjection of Women,” 
was written in the little cottage at | 
Avignon, where John Stuart Mill and | 
his gifted stepdaughter lived after the | 
death of the wife whose intellectual 
companionship Mill valued so highly. 
Miss Taylor, in later years, served on 
the London School Board, and was a | 
keen advocate of the enfranchisement 
of women and of land nationalization. 
In connection with the latter, she fre- 
quently spoke for Henry George. Lat- 
terly, she lived quietly at Torquay, 


though her interest in the movements | 


|at Pang Chuang, 


affecting women never flagged.—Lon- 
don Woman's Progress. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





The Words of Farrison. A 
Centennial selection (1805-1905) of 
enaracteristic sentiments from the 
writings of William Lloyd Garrison, 
with a biographical sketch, list of poz- 
traits, bibliography and chronology. 
Boston and New York. EHovghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

This volume, published a year ago, 
gives in smail compass a condensed 
Liography of William Lloyd Garr‘son, 
with an admirabie compilation of sal- 
fent passages from his writings. All 
epperdix and chronology give addi- 
tional value to a work that ought to 
be read by all who wish to understand 


| tae early beginnings of *he anti-slav- 


ery conflict, of which Garrison and his 
Liberator were the centre and embodi- 
ment. 

This beautiful memorial volume was 
compiled by Wendell Phillips Garrison 
and Francis Jackson Garrison, sons of 
the great abolition leader, in advance 
of the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of his birthday, Dec. 19, 

905. 

William Lloyd Garrison was born in 
Newburyport, Mass., one of three chil- 
dren, early deprived of paternal sup- 
port, and reared in extreme poverty by 
the unremitting toil of an excellent 
mother. At thirteen he apprenticed 
himself to the publisher of the New- 
buryport Herald, and at twenty-six he 
adopted editorship as his life-long pro- 
fession. !n Junuary, 1831, he estab- 
iished in Boston the Liberator, a week- 
ly paper, with the motte, “Our Country 
Is the World, Our Countrymen Are Al! 
Mankind.” It demanded the immedi- 
ate and unconditional abolition of 
American slavery, denouncing the in- 
stitution as “the sum of all villainies.” 
In 1833, he succeeded in organizing the 
American Anti-Slavery Society by a 
delegate convention held in Philadel- 
phia. In 1835 he was mobbed and his 
printing office broken up, narrowly es- 
caping with his life. In 1840 the Anti- 
Elavery Socicty was divided. The wo- 
man question was the ostensible 
ground of division, which grew out of 
the public lecturing of the sisters 
Grimke and Abby Kelly. Thenceforth, 
until the Emancipation Proclamation 
of 1865, the Liberator was the advo- 
cate, not only of the abolition of chat- 
tel slavery, but of woman’s rights, 
non-resistance, dissolution of the 
Union, and abstinence from political 
action. it denounced the U. S. Consti- 
tution as “a covenant with death and 
an agreement with hell.” 

The growing body of abolitionists 
throughout the country, Though 
aroused and inspired by Gurrison’s ap- 
peals, differed with him as to methods, 
and carried the question into politics, 
with the result of Southern secession, 
eivil war, forcible emancipation as a 
military necessity, and reconstruetion 
of the Union with negro slavery for- 
ever abolished. 

It is a striking instance of the un- 
foreseen and unexpected consequences 
often resulting from reformatory ef- 
forts, that an agitation based wholly 
on moral suasion, engineered by a 
non-resistant without money or influ- 
ential supporters, opposed to political 
action, should have brought about a 
new alignment of political parties, a 
dissolution of the Union, a terrible 
eivil war, reconstruction, and the ac- 
complishment of its object at a cost 
of five hundred thousand lives and 
three thousand million dollars; still 
more, that it has brought about, as an 
{indirect result, a system of finance 
based upon evidences of national debt, 
which has permanently changed the 
business relations of men, has given 
rise to a regime cf consolidated capi- 
tal, and has shaped the destinies of a 
continent for ages to come. 

H. B. B. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Anita Newcomb McGee has re- 
ceived from the Japanese Government 
a handsome medal in recognition of 
the services she rendered in the 
Russo-Japanese war. Dr. McGee held 
the rank of lieutenant-in-chief of army 
nurses in the war with Spain. 

Dr. Emma Boose Tucker is actively 
engaged in medical missionary work 
North China. For 
four years Dr. Tucker, with her hus- 


band, Dr. Francis Tucker, has been 


|in charge of the medical work at the 
| Pang Chuang station where they have 
|a hospital of meager dimensions, and 
| humble equipment. 


The Drs. Tucker 
are the only physicians for a popula- 
tion. 

Dr. Lucey Waite, of Chicago, 
sented a paper before the International 
Congress of Medical Science at Lis 
bon, Portugal. 


pre- 


F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 





The question of woman suffrage was 
presented in a gracious and forcible 
way to the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at its recent annual 
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meeting by the retiring president, 
Mrs. Belle de Rivera. Speaking of the 
onerous duties belonging to a presi- 
dent of a club, Mrs. Rivera said that 
to her the hardest duty had been to 
stand silently by and speak no word 
upon the subject she believed to be so 
vital that upon it has come to 
pend all other questions 
women—the subject of 

frage. 


de- 
relating to 
woman suf- 


She continued: 

Shall I be pardoned, if now, at the 
end, as a reward for this long silence, 
I run up my colors to the masthead; 
they are the yellow of pure gold which 
the suffragists have chosen to symbol- 
ize the purity of their purpose, the 
stendfastness of their aims, the single 
standard of justice by which all ques- 
tions shall be measured. Since I have 
been your president there has been no 
subject presented at your conventions 
which in some degree did not hinge 
upon this question, the woman's place, 
the woman’s duty in the world. 

After all, this is the woman’s world 
is much as it is man’s, and she is 
with him equally affected by all that 
takes place in this, their common 
world. Many things are happening in 
the woman’s world that she does not 
like and has ne power to change. 
Some one seems to be neglecting his 


duty; people are freezing, starving, 
sickening, under unjust conditions; 
girls are trying to live honestly on 


a dying wage; children are over- 
worked so that men and women die 
of old age at thirty-five years; war 
is going on now here, now there, and 
the woman, the mother, is deprived 
of the right of having her opinion on 
ail these matters counted. She is told 
to mind her own home, though her 
boy may be used to stop a bullet. Try 
as she will, she cannot prevent war by 
keeping a clean kitchen any more 
than she can enforce child labor laws 
by rocking her own babies to sleep. 

Women do not go out of their home 
to meet political issues; they have all 
made their way into the home; yet 
ai woman is to stand there helpless 


and without the means of grappling 
with them, though they touch her and 
her children for weal or woe. Is it 


the price of meats or coal, eighty-cent 
gas, water unfit to drink, dirty streets, 
or suspension straps as the approved 
method of rapid transit; is it the 
schools where her children are edu- 
cated, the moral environment in which 
they must live, all these questions are 
settled at the _ ballot-box. When 
women renlize this they find they are 
suffragists, always have been suffra- 
gists, only they did not know it, and 
the woman so enlightened takes her 
stund with those who demand the op- 
portunity of expressing opinions in 
the only way in which a free people 
may put their opinions into the Gov- 
ernment under which they live. I 
wish that every club woman belonged 
to some suffrage club. If this cannot 
be, I wish every club had a commit- 
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tee on equal suffrage to report to that 
club what women are doing all over 
the world to obtain their freedom, and 
the close relation that equal suffrage 
bears to the questions that are con- 
sidered by woman’s clubs. 

This earnest message was heard by 
a large gathering of delegates and 
representative women from the sixty- 
two clubs the federation, 
and given a wide circulation 
through the columns of the Club 
Woman’s Weekly and the New York 
Saturday Evening Vost. 


composing 
was 


F. M. A. 
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THE HOUSE. 





By Sam Walter Foss. 





When first the builder builds him a 
house, 
’Tis naught but a wooden box— 
A thing of lumber, boards, and planks, 
Of shingles, beams, and blocks; 
And when ’tis built ’tis still a box, 
A box to the very minute 
Some honest fellow takes the house 
And puts a woman in it. 
Then, though it has no gabled front, 
no turret, tower, or dome, 
Then is the builder justified, the box 
becomes a home. 


And why should a man dwell in a 

house 
Until he lays his head 

In the windowless room of the earth- 

scooped house 
On the hillsides of the dead? 

Let him steer the ship by the pilot 
stars, 

And dig in the sunless mine; 

Let him dwell with his flocks on the 
summer hills, 

And live like a tree or a vine. 

The sky is the roof for a brideless 
man, and the seas are his to 
roam, 

Till he turns to his bride in the 
builded house, and the box be- 
comes a home. 


Why should a man live in a wooden 
box? 
The ends of the earth are far; 
Let him forth to the lands of the 
Southern Cross 
And the lands of the Polar star! 
And meet it is for the brideless man, 
And the dower of his birth, 
To draw his strength from the roofless 
sky 
And the face of a fenceless earth. 
So let him forth till his thoughts 
shall turn (grown sick with the 
roofless dome) 
To the woman shrined in the builded 
house, when the box becomes a 
home. 


And when he is sick of the winds of 
the sky, 
And the old sea’s ancient strife, 


Let him shear the hills of their pines, | 


and build 
A box around his wife. 
And then will his chimneyed, pine-built 
box 
Become a templed shrine, 
And he’ll grow to the virtues that love 
a roof 
And thrive with the door-yard vine. 
And then he shall turn from the un- 
fenced earth, and the sea with 
its far sky dome, 
To the woman shrined in the builded 
house, when the box becomes a 
home. 





CHICAGO WORKERS WHO DO NOT 
VOTE. 





The following address was given 
by Miss Anna E, Nicholes at the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention: 

It was hoped by many of us that in 
the new city charter which Chicago is 
securing, there would be a provision 
enfranchising women. 

The women who work in our city 
have a special claim to municipal en- 
franchisement, inasmuch as they not 
only help ereate Chicago’s wealth, but 
are subject to the industriai condi- 
tions regulated by the city voters. 

When cloth, garments, soap and all 
food stuffs were made in the home, 
the conditions of the work were de- 
termined largely by the women work- 
ers themselves. When these activities 
were taken out of the home, the wom- 
en, following their work, went into 
factories, and into conditions over 
which they had practically no control. 
Such public control as is attempted,— 
the setting of a certain standard of 
sanitation, sweat-shop ordinances, lim- 
itation of child-labor,—is regulated, of 


course, by the male voters. Women, 
being without the franchise, cannot 
contro] the conditions surrounding 


their own work. They must be count- 
ed out as factors in public regulation. 

Legislation is becoming more and 
more industrial in its aspect. Abating 
sweating and its evils, inspection of 
toilers, hygienic conditions and shops 
are now matters frequently controlled 
by our city fathers. Women are more 
and more coming into the industrial 
field. The 5,000,000 women who, ac- 
cording to our last census, are gainful- 
ly employed in the various occupations 
of the United States, represent one- 
fifth of the total number of wage earn- 
ers, and this number are non-voters. 
This is a serious handicap to labor in 
its efforts to secure humane industrial 
legislation. 

Snbsequently, I contend that’ the 
working woman does not need the bal- 
lot so much as the home woman. The 
woman who mingles day by day in the 
business world, who is forced into a 
broad and democratic relation with all 
sorts of people, who faces the question 
of her relation to trades organizations, 
who bargains with her employer, 
as representative of her union, as 
to price, rate, hours and _ condi- 
tions of employment, who com- 
petes with man for a place in the la- 
bor market, gets a grip on real life and 
a broadening of «ental horizon that 
does not come to home women. 


some of the education that comes with 
the responsibility of a share in the 
civil life of the time. 


This | 
touch with the industrial world brings 


However, to! 


these working women this matter of 
suffrage is an economic question—a 
bread-and-butter necessity. It is a 
fact, acknowledged by many large em- 
ployers of labor, and stated also by 
Carroll D. Wright in the government 
bulletins, that one of the leading rea- 
sons for the preference of women 
wage-earners to men is the fact that 
they can be secured more cheaply. Em- 
ployers are quite frank in acknowledg- 
ing that the women work for less, that 
they are more reliable, more temper- 
ate, less inclined to strike, and more 
faithful. 

It was quite as much for the indus- 
trial opportunity as for maintaining 
personal liberty that Lincoln insisted 
on the necessity of enfranchising the 
negroes. Such prominent economists 
as the Webbs of England, Carroll D. 
Wright, and Richard T. Ely of our own 
country, state that her lack of the bal- 
lot is one of the determining causes 
in placing woman in the rank of the 
cheap laborer, with all its attending 
evils. So placed, she becomes a men- 
ace in industry, and drags down the 
wages of the men. 

At the last convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, this necessi- 
ty of the ballot for the working wom- 
an was recognized, when the resolution 
was adopted stating that woman 
would never come into the full wage 
seale until she came into her full 
rights of citizenship. 

Woman should have a vote for the 
men who decide measures concerning 
the protection of the dangerous ma- 
chines at which she loses _ fingers, 
hands and arms. A little girl not far 
from my own netghborhood recently 
had her apron-strings caught in the 
machinery in a laundry. Turning 
quickly to disentangle them, her thumb 
was caught. Her fellow worker came 
to her assistance, and was able to pull 
her away, so she escaped with only 
the loss of the hand. It would have 
taken fifteen minutes to stop the ma- 
chinery, had it been necessary. Some 


| States have laws requiring such ma- 


chinery to be protected, and also re- 
quiring each machine to be so con- 
nected that it can be stopped instantly. 

The liability of employers for such 
accidents—the fellow servant bill— 
have been questions that male wage- 
earners have brought before legislators 
and city councils. The women work- 
ers are no less affected by these ques- 
tions, but have little power. In a 
factory visited recently where the 
machinery is heavy for the women 
workers, accidents oceur frequently. 
All of these accident cases are settled 
by the Insurance Company. Upon in- 
quiry, it developed that $20 was the 
settlemext price for a first finger or a 
hand. 

The sanitary conditions of the work- 
shop where she is employed are of es- 
pecial moment to the working woman. 
From this point of sanitation, and lack 
of proper toilet facilities and ventila- 
tion, she suffers keenly. 

To waitresses who are furnished in- 
sanitary, filthy toilet and dressing 
rooms in the basement under some res- 
taurant, the ordinances relating to 
sanitary conditions seem particularly 
vital. In the many conditions growing 
out of her employment, woman should 
have a voice. 

If this movement to secure a right 
in the proposed city charter for women 
to vote on municipal affairs in Chica- 
go is successful, it will be of especial 
significance to the woman in the econ- 
omic field of our city. It will give her 
a chance to express herself on very 
many subjects that press closely upon 
her conditions of work are of vital 
importance to her welfare. 

In England the woman suffrage 
movement is surprisingly strong, and 
the argument of the improved indus- 
trial conditions that must ensue is ever 
to the front. 

Fourteen of the recent deputations 
| to the prime minister, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, represented in- 
dustrial interests chiefly, including as- 
sociations of weavars and textile work- 
ers, women employed in book-binding, 
registered nurses, cigarette workers, 
tobacco-cutters, and several general la- 
| bor societies. 

If the new city charter enfranchises 
women, it will but place the working 
women in our city on a par with the 
workers of many large cities. In the 
following cities women vote on munici- 
pal affairs on equal terms with men: 


London ..... Population...... 6,580,000 
Glasgow eT eeehe 760,000 
Liverpool .... ee thie 684,000 
Melbourne .. *  Seeenks 496,000 
Edinburgh .. eae aes 316,000 
Denver ...... ss 133,000 
Salt Lake City 7 seeees 54.000 


All the cities of Australia, Sweden, 
and even far-away Finland, give wom- 
en municipal suffrage. 
| To the large body of women in our 
| city who have to shift for themselves 
as completely as men do, municipal 
suffrage would mean a higher rating 
industrially, a fairer compensation for 
their labor, and more possible living 
conditions 





| PROF. C. R. HENDERSON’S SPEECH. 





At the National Suffrage Convention 
Prof. Charles R. Henderson said in 
part: 

_As Iam to represent the University 








é6f Chicago, it will not do for me to 
make a speech on either side. No 
one person can represent the senti- 
ments of four hundred men, who all 
the time are in an attitude of friendly 
hostility to anything that comes up. 
I think, however, there is one point 
of sympathy with us who are en- 
gaged in the work of investigation, 
trying to get beyond the frontier of 
present knowledge of all the sciences. 
It is this: As soon as anything comes 
to be in the possession of the major- 
ity, it loses interest for us. As long 
as there is something to do, we are 
interested in it. When the effort for 
woman suffrage is a thing of the past, 
then the common people will take care 
of it. Our place is to make the pub- 
lic sentiment and let some one else 
put it into legal form. 

I have just been reading that great 
work of Miss Addams’ on the New 
Ideals of Peace. Herbert Spencer 
said the reign of militarism is nearly 
over. The reign of industrialism is 
at our door, and shortly there will 
come a time when there will be, be- 
yond industrialism, built upon homes, 
and no longer built upon military 
power, brute force, the kingdom of 
light that eternally shines; and I be- 
lieve that, as we move forward, stead- 
ily a larger, breader place will be 
given to those without whom life 
would not be, and without whom life 
would not be worth living. 

They say that women cannot man- 
age the great question of government. 
That has yet to be submitted to the 
final scientific test of experiment. As 
a matter of fact, today the one high- 
est, finest, noblest task of society, if 
not of government, is the task of edu- 
eation and the inculeation of religion 
and of ideals; and in this land, which 
in most respects leads all lands, 
woman has the first word in this 
matter, as hers is the strongest and 
the wisest word, and her influence 
and her thought and her character 
lead upward and on. I need not, in 
this presence, argue the question. 

I do not speak merely for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. I am proud to 
belong to a university of letters, a re- 
public that has its branches in all 
parts of the civilized world. And I 
am glad that, from the time I started 
to learn to read, in my own education 
in this middle West, from my chilu- 
hood with my mother, through the 
church, the Sunday school, the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, the 
college, and now the university, I have 
seen women side by side with men, 
sharing the same teaching and having 
the same teachers. That is what we 
stand for in the middle West. 

People who used to come to Chicago 
used to go to see the stock-yards— 
and to smell them! After a while we 
had other things that we could show 
them, our Art Institute, our Women’s 
Club, and two or three universities. 
And I think we have something in the 
bud, not yet in the full flower, that we 
are glad to bring to you, and that Is 
to tell you that at the foundation of 
our institutions througnout the West 
is this fundamental law, not to be 
changed, that if there be any advan- 
tage to be had, women shall have it 
just as well as the men, now and for- 
ever. 

The only thing that is frightening 
us, now that we have given tne girls 
the chance, is—and I confess it with 
shame—that the girls get almost all 
the prizes. The young man has not 
the shadow of the ghost of a chance! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





California. 

The California Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation now has a headquarters. It is 
located at 2419 California street, in 
the house of Dr. D. W. Montgomery. 
The location is most convenient and 
the rooms and furnishings are in 
every way adequate to the needs of 
the association. 

The headquarters are decorated in 
green. On the walls hang photo- 
graphs of Susan B. Anthony, Anna 
Shaw and other leaders in the suffrage 
movement. 

Here are to be found the four vol- 
umes of “The History of Woman Suf- 
frage,’ “The Life and Work of Su- 
san B. Anthony,” and a large supply 
of woman suffrage literature, includ- 
ing a file of The Yellow Ribbon, which 
may be obtained at any time for dis- 
tribution. 

Nearly all of the furnishings have 
been donated by Mrs. Sargent, who 
has always given so generously to the 
cause of equal suffrage, and to whose 
unselfish devotion that cause already 
owes so much. 





Indiana. 

What suffrage work has lately been 
done in Indiana has been mainly 
through individual effort and through 
the W. C. T. U. 

Under the direction of the W. C. T. 
U. and my own desire to see something 
done, I have taken upon myself the fol- 
lowing legislative work: 

I have caused to be introduced in the 
present General Assembly three wom- 
an suffrage measures, one granting 
women municipal suffrage, with the 
right to hold office, one for presidential 
suffrage, also one which we call an 
“Enabling Act,” to protect women in 
their exercise of suffrage, which the 
law of this State plainly grants. All 
we need is a statute protecting us in 
this exercise. 

I claim that an amendment to the 





Constitution is unnecessary to give 
women suffrage in Indiana. In law, 
womez are citizens. The Bill of Rights 
says: “The General Assembly shall not 
grant to any citizens, or class of citi- 
zens, privileges or immunities which, 
upon the same terms, shall not equally 
belong to all citizens.” The Supreme 
Court, in the Leach Case, granting 
women the right to practise law, says: 
“Women are citizens of the State, and 
as such are entitled to enjoy all the 
privileges and immunities that are 
granted men.” Under these explicit 
provisions, I am asking for the En- 
abling Act. 

The Presidential bill and Enabling 
Act have been introduced in the House 
and reported favorably for adoption. 

In the Senate, the municipal bill has 
been unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee on elections for adoption, and 
it has passed to its third reading with- 
out a word of opposition. I was ac- 
corded the privilege of addressing the 
committee, composed of eleven men, on 
“Rights and Privileges of Inhabitants,” 
in the House, on the constitutionality 
of all the pending measures. By a un- 
animous vote of the House I was in- 
vited to address the body, for a half- 
hour on the 6th Inst., at 3 P. M. When 
the Senate learned I was to do this, 
they adjourned by unanimous vote, 
and came to the House to hear me. 
Although there had been no time to 
give notice of the hearing, the cham- 
ber was crowded to suffocation, and I 
had the members, whose votes I am 
after, all present. Tieutenant-Gover- 
nor Miller presided, and Speaker 
Branch occupied the Speaker’s stand 
with us. The city press said: “No 
other subject, not even the child-labor 
bill, has called together such an audi- 
ence, since the opening of the Assem- 
bly.” 

I have received every courtesy, and 
my bills have been sent to the commit- 
tees to which I desired to have them 
sent. The press of the city is exceed- 
ingly cordial. and grants our matters 
a hearing and permits me to use its 
columns at all times. So far, all I 
have asked has been most cordially 
granted. 

But the tug of war 
third reading and final vote. There 
are political combinations and ques- 
tions before the Assembly that may 
prevent success. We have furnished 
literature: influential men and women 
have asked members to grant our re- 
quest, and no stone is being left un- 
turned to convert the members and 
make them do their duty. 

If we are not successful at this ses- 
sion, we shall keep after the next As- 
sembly, and the next, and the next, un- 
til we have our rights as citizens of 
this government, which now governs 
one-half its citizens without their con- 
sent. 

At any rate, through the presenta- 
tion of these measures the whole State 
has been aroused Into discussion of 
woman suffrage, and the cause has 
received a new impetus. 

There is much interest in the munici- 
pal bill throughout the State, and now 
that even the lawyers have learned the 
legal phase of this bill, they are not 
questioning its constitutionality. 

Helen M. Gougar. 

Lafayette, Ind., Feb. 13. 


comes on the 





Nebraska. 

In the Senate there was a tie vote 
on the resolution to ask Congress to 
submit to the State Legislatures a 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, forbidding disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. Lieutenant 
Governor Hopewell gave his casting 
vote in favor. When the measure 
came up for final passage in the Sen- 
ate, it was defeated, 12 to 10, and in 
the House the adverse majority was 
still narrower, 47 to 46. That looks 
very much like victory next time. 

The wife of the State Treasurer is 
going to banquet all the members 
who voted yes. 





Oklahoma. 

A woman who was present at the 
debate on woman suffrage in the Okla- 
homa Constitutional Convention writes 
in a private letter: 

“It was a great ficht. 
nic verbosity of our opponents was 
amazing. Dogs, roosters, God, stal- 
lions, watermelons, rabbit-shooters, 
buffaloes, Paul and Genesis were all 
cited, in kaleidoscopic variety, to prove 
that women were unfitted, from an 
animal and intellectual standpoint, to 
be entrusted with a scrap of paper.” 


The pyrotech- 





South Dakota. 

Mrs. F. Jeffreys writes from Pierre: 
“We had a fine contest here last night, 
and gave an Equality gold medal. We 
have organized a Political Equality 
Club here of twenty-five members. We 
have strong hopes of the amendment’s 
passing the House.” 





Virginia. 

In the lower house of the Legisla- 
ture, on Feb. 15, Dr. Mitchell’s resolu- 
tion for a constitutional amendment 
giving full suffrage to women was de- 
feated by the narrow majority of 40 
to 38, because Representatives Hughes 
of Roane and Strader of Randolph 
changed their votes from yes to no, at 
the last moment. Hughes is a friend, 
and changed his vote in order to be 
enabled to move a reconsideration. In 
the last Legislature, Dr. Mitchell in- 





troduced the same mensure, but it was 
throttled in committee and not allowed 
to come to a vote. This year’s action 
marks a great advance. 

Dr. Mitchell, though suffering from 
illness, made an able plea in behalf 
of woman suffrage, and Representa- 
tives Hearne, Nugent and Hughes also 
spoke for it. The members voting yes 
were: Allen, Ballard, Barlow, Blas, 
Bland, Buchwald, Cooper, Devol, Duty, 
Ellis, Embleton, Flesher, Gallagher, 
Hager, Harper, Harris, Hays, Hearne, 
Hersey, Holle, Ingram, Justice, Midel- 
burg, Mitchell, McDonald, McGrew, 
Osburn, Parsons, Ryneal, Santrock, 
Shumway, Stalnaker, Stone, Strick- 
ling, Wells, Wetzel and Williams. 

A local paper announced the vote 
under the headings, “Dr. Mitchell’s 
Bill Came Dangerously Near Passing.” 


FOR LIBERAL IMMIGRATION. 





“For the advocacy of such legisla- 
tion as will oppose any further in- 
crease of the restrictions {mposed by 
the present immigration laws, and all 
unjust and un-American methods of 
administering these laws.” is the pur- 
pose of the Massachusetts branch of 
the Liberal Immigration League which 
has heen organized at the rooms of the 
Twentieth Century Club. The officers 
of the branch are. President, William 
Lloyd Garrison: vice-president, E. H. 


Clement; secretary, Max Mitchell; 
treasurer, F. Leveront. 
The executive committee includes 


the Rev. C. F. Dole, Edwin D. Mead, 
Rabbi Fleischer, James J. Storrow, 
James P. Munroe, David A. Ellis, Miss 
Helena S. Dudley, the Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, N. L. Amster, the Rev. Christo- 
pher Eliot, Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. J. H. Hecht, Miss Alice Stone 





Blackwell, Myron E. Pierce, Erving 
Winslow and E. R. Taylor. 
FATHERS HAVE DUTIES IN THE 


HOME. 





Mrs. E. H. Merrill, of Syracuse, pres- 
ident of the New York State Mother’s 
assembly, is in receipt of a letter from 
President Roosevelt in which he de- 
fines the place of the father and 
mother in the home. The letter was 
written in response to one asking sug- 
gestions for the council of mothers re- 
cently held at Newburg, and the State 
convention to be held in the fall. The 
president says: 


“For one of your topics how would 
it do to speak of the place of the father 
in the home? Now and then people 
forget that exactly as the mother must 
help the breadwinner by being a good 
housewife, so the father in his turn, 
if he is worth his salt, must in every 
way back up the mother in helping 
bring up the children. 

“After all, the prime duties are ele- 
mental, and no amount of cultivation, 
no amount of business force and sa- 
racity will make the average man a 
good citizen unless he be a good hus- 
band and father and unless he is a 
successful breadwinner, is tender and 
considerate with his wife and both 
loving and wise (for to be loving and 
weak and foolish is utterly ruinous) in 
dealing with the children. 

“T think it a crime for the woman to 
shirk her primary duties, to shrink 
from being a good wife and mother. 
Of course, the woman should have the 
same right as the man to train her 
mind, to better herself: and occasion- 
ally a woman ean, and onght, to fol- 
low some special vocation in addition 
to (never in substitution for) her home 
work. 

“But just as the highest work for the 
normal man is work for his wife and 
children, so that highest work for the 
normal woman is the work of the 
home, where, heaven knows, the work 
is ample enough. 

“But I also feel she can do the best 
work in her home if she has healthy 
outside interests and occupations in 
addition, and I most firmly believe 
that she cannot do her fll duty by 
her husband if she oceuples a merely 
servile attitude toward him, or sub- 
mits to ill treatment, and that she is 
quite as bad a mother if weak and 
foolish as if hard and unloving.” 





INDECENT ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Conference Committee on Moral 
Education (a committee made up of 
representatives from different organi- 
zations, including the Suffrage Associ- 
ation), which has worked two years 
unsuccessfully for a bill to forbid in- 
decent medical advertisements in Mas- 
sachusetts, has voted to spend this 
year in investigating the possibility of 
suppressing such advertisements under 
the existing law. This Committee 
therefore asks earnestly that copies of 
any such advertisements that fall un- 
der your notice be sent to Mrs. Charles 
Park, 74 1-2 Pinckney street, boston, 
with the name and date of the paper 
contaming them. You are especially 
asked to send Mrs. Park copies of any 
indecent medical pamphlet that may 
be handed about, with particulars as 
to how and by whom it was being dis- 
tributed. 





The police staticn work done by the 
deaconesses in Fall River, Mass., has 
developed the necessity for a girls’ in- 
dustrial home. This home opens soon. 
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